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ILLINOIS  DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1957 


By  E.  C.  CLINE 
State  Supervisor 

'*VJork  is  man's  oldest  therapy,  and  one  of  the  best."  - Donald  P.  l.'ilson 


SUMfJARY  OF  THE  REPORT 

1,  VJhat  we  are  supposed  to  do.  Our  job  is  to  provide  for  disabled 
persons  the  American  opportunity  to  live  a productive,  satisfying  life  - to 
change  tax-consuming  unemployed  persons  into  tax-paying  earners.  The  statistics 
show  that  this  can  be  accomplished  for  a large  number  speedily  v;ith  a small 
percent  of  failure.  All  types  of  disabilities  are  served,  all  kinds  of  apti- 
tudes are  discovered  and  utilized;  the  rehabilitants  are  contributing  in  many 
ways  to  their  own  well-being  and  to  that  of  their  communities.  (Pages  seventeen 
nineteen) , 


2.  Nhat  we  did.  4207  handicapped  persons  placed  in  employment: 

1.6%  above  last  year  and  the  best  year  in  the  history  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion in  Illinois.  (Page  fourteen). 

3.  l.'hat  it  cost.  The  total  average  cost  for  rehabilitating  each 
case  was  $593.  The  service  actually  costs  nothing  in  the  long  run  because 
taxes  paid  on  increased  earnings  of  the  handicapped  always  repay  the  cost  of 
rehabilitation  within  an  average  of  five  years.  (Page  nineteen  and  Appendix  A), 
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Summary 


continued 


This  does  not  include  the  average  of  about  $500  a year  saved  in  every  case  that 
was  removed  from  the  burden  of  public-assistance. 

The  cost  per  case  ($593)  was  17.1%  more  than  for  last  year  ($506), 

The  average  cost  nation-wide  in  1956  (latest  figures  available)  was  $676. 

4,  Uhere  the  money  came  from.  (Appendix  A) 


STATE $ 957,  605  ...  38.4% 

FEDERAL $ 1,  537,  457  ...  61.6% 


$ 2,  495,  062 

5,  Uho  did  the  work.  A staff  of  156;  we  had  150  in  1947. 

6.  Our  clients  come  from  every  corner  of  the  State?  isolated  rural 
regions  have  the  same  service  as  the  metropolitan  areas.  The  correlation 
betiveen  population  and  rehabilitants  by  counties  is  very  high.  (Appendix  B), 
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THE  BODY  OF  THE  REPORT 


Number  Rehabilitated 

For  fiscal  1957  we  rehabilitated  4207  - an  increase  of  1,6%  over 

1956  and  a new  all-time  State  record.  Ue  have  rehabilitated  an  average  of 
3560  a year  for  eleven  years;  during  these  11  years  we  rehabilitated  68% 
of  all  those  rehabilitated  since  1921  when  the  program  began. 


Pay  Roll  Comparison  - 1947  and  1957 


The  following  table  will  show  the  comparison  of  size  of  staff  and 
work  completed  for  1947  and  1957. 


Staff  Rehabilitants 


1947  150  2082 

1957  156  4207 


Our  Financial  Situation 

The  per  capita  income  factor  was  added  in  1954  to  the  formula  by 
which  federal  funds  are  apportioned  to  match  the  money  appropriated  by  the 
States;  prior  to  1954  only  population  was  considered.  Since  Illinois  ranks 
high  in  per  capita  income  and  since  that  factor  operates  inversely  in  the 
formula,  Illinois  is  due  to  receive  a smaller  amount  of  federal  money.  The 
blow  is  cushioned  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  betvjeen  now  and  1964,  the  effect 
of  the  new  factor  will  be  gradually  applied.  Our  plan  is  to  increase  the 
State  appropriation  each  biennium  between  now  and  1964  so  that  the  program 
may  not  only  hold  its  own  but  gradually  grow  to  meet  better  the  needs  of 
the  handicapped. 
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Uhat  Is  Our  Job 

There  are  two  large  divisions  of  our  obligation:  physical  rehabili- 

tation and  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Physical  rehabilitation.  The  scope  of  the  program  has  been  broad- 
ened considerably  within  the  past  10  years  and  especially  in  the  new  federal 
act  of  1954,  by  the  inclusion  of  what  we  call  physical-rehabilitation  services 
Since  job  availability  and  earning  capacity  are  enhanced  if  physical  condition 
can  be  improved,  a careful  study  is  always  made  first  of  the  possibility  of 
compensating  for  or  ameliorating  the  after-effects  of  disease  or  accident. 

To  that  end,  medical  examinations  and  advice  of  competent  medical  consultants 
are  secured  as  the  basis  for  any  medical,  surgical,  or  psychiatric  services 
or  for  any  provision  of  artificial  appliances  which  promise  improvement  in 
work  capacity.  This  thorough  exploration  of  the  physical  disability  and 
of  the  remaining  ability  of  our  clients  also  enables  our  counselors  to  arrive 
at  a better  estimate  of  the  individual  and,  with  him,  to  plan  more  intelli- 
gently his  program, 

A misconception  sometimes  arises  as  to  our  role  in  the  medical  treat 
ment  of  diseases,  »Je  can  not  treat  chronic  diseases,  such  as  polio,  under 
any  circumstances;  we  must  wait  until  medical  services,  elsewhere  available, 
bring  such  diseases  to  a static  or  slowly  progressive  condition;  our  only 
service  in  such  cases  is  to  apply  physical-medicine  and  rehabilitation  meas- 
ures that  ameliorate  the  after-effects  of  such  ailments  - for  example,  the 
provision  of  prostheses  or  physical  therapy  to  secure  the  best  use  of  physical 
resources  that  remain.  The  purpose  of  this  restriction  is  to  prevent  funds 
being  tied  up  in  long  drawn  out,  expensive  medical  expenses  on  cases  where 
there  is  no  reasonable  presumption  that  the  vocational  (employment)  objective 
will  be  attained. 
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In  the  second  place,  we  can  not  handle  acute  ailments  since  these 
do  not  constitute  a permanent  substantial  vocational  handicap. 

Vocational  rehabilitation.  One  basic  assumption  in  our  democracy 
is  that  the  best  interests  of  all  individuals  should  be  served  - '’government 
for  the  people";  this  results  not  only  in  educational,  vocational,  social, 
and  economic  welfare  of  the  individual  but  makes  it  possible  for  "government 
by  the  people”,  to  work  effectively.  An  integral  part  of  the  basic  assumption 
is  that  individual  differences  be  so  served  that  each  can  fulfill  as  well 
as  possible  his  potentiality.  A vocational  handicap  is  merely,  in  this  phil- 
osophy, an  individual  difference  and  it  is  just  as  logical  and  necessary  to 
take  this  factor  into  consideration  as  it  is  to  adjust  opportunities  to  dif- 
ferences in  intelligence,  for  example.  In  other  words,  handicapped  individuals 
are  not  served  by  our  program  merely  because  they  are  handicapped  but  because 
they  are  individuals  who,  like  all  individuals,  have  individual  differences. 

Thus,  vocational  rehabilitation  is  not  a special,  unusual,  welfare,  or 
assistance  program  but  primarily  an  educational  program  adjusted,  as  all  such 
programs  are,  to  an  individual  difference  - in  this  case,  the  possession  of 
a handicap.  Cur  job,  therefore,  is  simply  to  help  carry  out  one  of  the  obli- 
gations of  a democratic  society. 

Specifically,  vocational  rehabilitation  is  a program  to  perform 
educationally  for  the  mentally  and  physically  handicapped  citizens  a function 
similar  to  what  the  public-education  program  does  for  those  who  are  not  thus 
handicapped  in  the  way  of  opportunity  for  successful  employment.  Our  clients 
either  were  so  handicapped  that  they  were  not  able  to  take  advantage  of  public- 
school  opportunity  or  they  had  this  opportunity  nullified  by  subsequent  acci- 
dent or  disease.  In  either  case,  they  do  not  have  an  equal  chance  in  employment, 
or  as  our  Regulations  say,  they  have  a substantial  vocational  handicap.  Our 
Division*s  job  is  to  help  the  disabled  compensate  for  this  inequality  of 
opportunity.  (See  Appendix  D), 
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Actuallyt  this  inequality  is  more  appearance  than  reality,  and  the 
employment  difficulty  is  due  more  to  prejudice  and  misunderstanding  than  to 
fact:  the  fact  is  that  all  of  us,  who  are  employed,  are  handicapped  for 

many  other  jobs;  but  everyone  of  us  who  is  employed,  is  employed  because 
he  can  perform  some  job,  no  penalty  being  assessed  for  the  fact  that  he  can 
not  do  many  others.  Our  job  is  to  ameliorate  the  disability  by  medical  services 
and  to  determine  then  what  job  a client  can  do,  or  to  develop  through  voca- 
tional training  an  ability  to  do  some  job,  and  then  to  help  him  locate  the 
job  that  matches  his  ability;  when  he  is  thus  placed,  he  is  no  more  handi- 
capped than  the  rest  of  us. 

Vocational  Counseling  and  Training.  The  heart  of  our  program  is 
the  professional  work  of  our  vocational  counselors.  They  must  be  able  to 
secure  and  to  evaluate  all  pertinent  data  - case  history,  work  experience, 
medical  reports,  psychological  test  results  - and  then  help  the  client 
develop,  first,  his  physical  restoration  program  and  then  his  vocational 
training  and  job  placement  plan.  It  is  obvious  that  the  counselor  must 
have  broad  understanding  of  human  beings  and  of  human  problems,  ability 
to  comprehend  and  to  use  technical  data  from  many  disciplines  in  order  to 
help  the  disabled  person  to  plan  his  new  life-project,  to  guide  the  compli- 
cated project  to  the  only  result  for  which  the  counselor  gets  credit  - 
optimum  employment  of  the  client. 

Job  Placement.  The  only  justification  for  a vocational-rehabilitation 
program  is  the  placement  of  disabled  persons  in  employment  that  contributes  ■ 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  employee  and  to  the  work-economy  of  the  nation.  The 
prime  problem  of  the  counselor  is  first  to  determine  whether  the  disabled 
person  has  a reasonable  prospect  for  any  employment  and  then,  with  the  client, 
to  use  the  medical  and  psychological  data  assembled  to  decide  what  kind  of 
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employment  presents  the  optimum  use  of  the  client's  remaining  resources.  Each 
counselor  has,  as  an  average,  the  satisfaction  of  enjoying  the  experience  of 
a successful  job  placement  once  every  four  working  days. 


Our  Job  In  a Nutshell 

Basically,  then,  our  job  is  this:  medical  diagnostic  testing  to 

determine  work  capacity  that  the  person  still  retains  and  to  discover  what, 
if  anything,  can  be  done  to  improve  the  physical  or  mental  condition;  aptitude 
testing  to  discover  job  interests  and  capacities;  case  study  to  secure  data 
pertinent  to  a feasible  plan  of  rehabilitation;  counseling  which  helps  the 
client  formulate  a plan  for  his  rehabilitation  by  medical  service  and/or 
vocational  training;  and  then,  finally,  selective  job  placement  in  which 
demands  of  work  and  the  capacities  of  client  are  matched.  The  last  is  the 
important  step;  our  agency  gets  no  credit  merely  for  services  rendered  - 
rendering  service  without  successful  employment  at  the  close  is  merely  an 
expensive  failure  on  our  record,  I’Je  failed  on  7%  of  the  cases  on  which  we 
spent  money;  75%  of  these  were  due  to  death  or  eggravation  of  disability. 

Housewives,  incidentally,  are  eligible  cn  the  ground  t^at  home- 
maintenance  is  a vocation  and  that  a competent  h'^v.sewifc  is  a distinct  asset 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  family  and  of  society. 

Appendix  D gives  in  a nutshell  the  scope  and  limitations  of  our 

services. 


Our  Program  For  The  Blind 

Illinois  is  one  of  15  States  in  vuhich  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  for  the  blind  is  a part  of  the  general  program.  The  Section  for  the 
Blind,  manned  by  blind  and  visually  handicapped  personnel,  work  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  rest  of  the  staff;  in  this  way  the  skills  and  facilities 
of  the  personnel  of  the  general  program  are  combined  with  the  services  of 
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those  who  have  special  understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  blind  along  with 
special  skills  necessary  in  dealing  with  their  problems.  This  year  the  blind 
constituted  3%  of  our  rehabilitants. 

One  special  feature  of  our  services  for  the  blind  is  the  vending- 
stand  program,  a federal-state  program  established  under  the  federal  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  and  cooperating  Illinois  legislation.  This  is  a highly  successful 
business  operation  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  federal  in- 
come tax  alone,  paid  by  these  business  men  in  one  year,  more  than  equals  the 
amount  of  public  money  invested  in  the  program. 

The  OASI  Disability-Freeae  Program 
Under  the  original  federal  Social  Security  Act  the  retirement 
benefits  were  based  solely  on  the  average  earning  records  prior  to  age  65; 
persons  who  became  disabled  and  were  unable  to  work  part  of  the  period,  of 
course,  had  a decreased  average  earning  record  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

In  order  to  ameliorate  this  situation,  the  Congress  in  1954  enacted  the  so- 
called  ’’Disability-freeze”  amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act  whereby  a 
disabled  worker  who  can  present  acceptable  medical  evidence  of  such  disability 
will  have  his  average -earning  record  ’’frozen”  at  the  date  of  onset  of  dis- 
ability, and  the  amount  of  his  benefit  will  be  calculated  only  for  the  period 
he  was  able  to  earn.  This  amendment  also  stipulated  that  the  Governor  of 
each  State  should  designate  an  agency  that  would  assist  the  disabled  to  es- 
tablish proof  of  his  inability  to  work;  Governor  Stratton  designated  this 
Division  to  perforin  the  service  for  Illinois,  For  this  purpose  a separate 
staff  has  been  set  up  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Supervisor  with 
offices  in  Springfield  and  Chicago, 

A subsequent  amendment  (in  1956)  lowered  the  age  at  which  disability 
payments  could  be  made  from  65  to  50  and  made  it  compulsory  that  such  persons 
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be  referred  to  the  Division  and  that  they  cooperate  with  the  Division  in  a 
program  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  This,  incidentally,  has  increased 
greatly  the  number  of  cases  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  must 
process  with  consequent  considerable  increase  of  our  operational  cost.  (Page 
fourteen). 

Because  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  experienced  in 
working  vjith  the  disabled  it  is  logical  that  it  should  have  direction  with 
the  ’’freeze”  program;  moreover,  it  is  hoped  that  this  contact  with  thousands 
of  disabled  persons  will  discover  many  who  may  become  vocational-rehabilitation 
clients  and  who  may  be  restored  to  employment,  vjhich  will  surely  be  an  economic 
advantage  to  them  and  will  increase  the  amount  of  retirement  they  will  receive. 

The  staff,  employed  for  this  program,  now  consists  of  18  professional 
and  19  clerical  vjorkers,  including  a Supervisor  who  is  directly  responsible  to 
the  State  Supervisor  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 

Special  Features  of  the  Illinois  Program 

1.  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf.  The  Division  has  very  fine 
cooperative  programs  with  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf  and  with  the 
Illinois  Braille  and  Sight-Saving  School,  Each  year  two  counseling  conferences 
are  staged  at  each  of  the  schools  where  junior  and  senior  pupils,  their  parents, 
their  teachers,  and  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselors  dis- 
cuss the  training  programs,  the  job-placement  problems  and  the  services  of  the 
Division  available  in  helping  to  solve  the  problems.  The  pupils  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselors  who  will 
work  with  them  after  graduation  in  planning  further  training  programs  and  job 
placement.  In  many  cases  a tentative  vocational  rehabilitation  plan  is  worked 
out  while  the  pupil  is  still  in  school,  and  special  training  provided  consis- 
tent with  his  employment  objective. 
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2,  Other  Exceptional  Children  in  special  school  situations  have 
opportunity,  similar  to  those  mentioned  above,  to  meet  with  our  counselors 
while  still  in  school  in  order  to  begin  early  their  planning  for  future  employ- 
ment, All  our  counselors  routinely  call  at  high  schools  in  their  districts 

in  order  to  locate  handicapped  children  and  to  help  them  plan  early  for  an 
employment  objective,  We  often  supplement  the  offerings  of  the  public  schools 
vjith  correspondence  courses  and  tutorial  training  so  that  an  early  start  tov\fard 
future  economic  independence  may  be  had. 

3,  Rehabilitation  Centers.  One  indispensable  facility  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  severely  disabled  is  the  rehabilitation  center  vjhere  all 
the  phases  of  medical  treatment  are  concentrated  and  where  a complete  team 
of  medical  specialists  and  all  the  indicated  therapies  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  needs  of  the  disabled.  Vocational  counseling  by  Division  staff 
goes  along  with  the  medical  program,  Illinois  is  particularly  fortunate  in 
that  we  have  tvjo  such  centers  available  - The  Institute  of  Physical  Medicine 
and  Rehabilitation  in  Peoria  and  the  Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chicago, 

Both  of  these  are  being  improved  and  greatly  expanded  with  the  help  of  large 
federal  grants, 

4,  College  and  University  Cooperation.  Our  Division  is  very 
fortunate  in  having  the  cooperation  of  all  the  State  Universities  in  the 
special  attention  given  to  our  rehabilitants  in  training.  Special  counseling 
facilities  are  available  from  the  university  staffs  and  our  oivn  counselors 
are  granted  special  courtesies  and  cooperation  in  any  problems  of  school 
adjustment  that  may  arise  on  campus. 

Staff  training.  Two  State  Universities  and  three  private  institu- 
tions have  provided  vocational-rehabilitation  training  courses  in  the  train- 
ing of  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors,  or  have  added  vocational- 
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rehabilitation  content  in  their  courses  for  social  workers,  medical  social 
workers,  and  personnel  dealing  with  such  problems  as  mental  retardation. 

Programs  for  Severely  Disabled.  Because  of  the  availability  of 
rehabilitation  centers  that  make  possible  the  physical  rehabilitation  of  the 
severely  disabled  and  the  unique  educational  program  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  where  the  provision  of  special  housing,  ramps,  buses,  and  therapeutic 
services  make  it  possible  for  paraplegics  and  other  severely  disabled  students 
to  secure  a college  education  in  any  field  - because  of  all  this,  the  very 
severely  disabled  of  college  caliber  can  and  do  have  precisely  the  same 
opportunities  as  those  available  to  the  non-handicapped. 

Southern  Illinois  University  has  under  way  a similar  program  which 
will  help  take  care  of  an  increased  number  of  such  severely  disabled  students. 

Southern  Illinois  University  in  cooperation  with  the  Illinois 
Tuberculosis  Association,  the  Department  of  Public  '.Jelfare  and  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  operates  an  intensive  two-week  training  program 
each  year  which  is  utilized  as  an  orientation  program  for  new  members  of  the 
Division’s  staff,  a refresher  course  for  experienced  workers,  and  information 
for  workers  of  many  agencies  on  whom  the  Division  depends  for  cooperation, 

5,  The  Epilepsy  Program.  Illinois  was  a pioneer  in  developing  a 
workable  vocational  rehabilitation  program  for  the  epileptics.  Here  again 
our  Division  was  privileged  to  vjork  out  a program  cooperatively  with  the 
medical  profession  - in  this  case  with  the  Illinois  Neuropsychiatric  Institute 
- a branch  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Medical  School.  Between  2>%  and  A% 

of  our  rehabilitants  are  epileptics. 

6,  The  Veterans  Program.  Illinois  is  the  only  State  whose  vocation- 
al rehabilitation  appropriation  has  an  amount  earmarked  for  services  to 
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veterans.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  veterans’  organizations  from  whom 
many  referrals  are  made  437,  or  10.4%  of  all  our  rehabilitants  in  fiscal  1957, 
were  veterans.  The  Division  has  an  agreement  with  the  Veterans  Administration 
whereby  veterans  not  eligible  for  their  program  are  referred  to  our  Division, 

7,  The  iVlentallv  Retarded.  The  mentally  retarded  constitute  a very 
unfortunate  group  of  people  for  whom  difficulty  in  securing  gainful  employ- 
ment is  merely  one  of  their  serious  problems.  Only  highly  technical  diagnostic, 
training,  and  placement  services  can  make  them  acceptable  to  employers.  For- 
tunately again,  the  Division  has  for  this  service  the  best  available  facility 

in  the  nation  - the  Jewish  Vocational  Service  in  Chicago,  where  a team  of 
skilled  professionals  diagnose,  observe  performance  in  work  activities  that 
simulate  actual  working  conditions  and  operations  in  the  employment  range  of 
the  mentally  deficient  in  order  to  discover  whether  they  are  placeable  and 
employable,  and  then  assist  in  actual  job  placement. 

Southern  Illinois  University  is  developing  a program  for  the  special 
study  of  the  problem  of  mental  retardation  and  for  the  training  of  workers  in 
this  field.  The  Illinois  Commission  for  Handicapped  Children  has  made  a special 
study  of  the  manner  in  which  a community  can  survey  their  problem,  provide 
community  programs,  and  utilize  public  and  private  agencies  to  deal  with 
their  situation. 

Governor  Stratton  has  just  appointed  a special  commission,  on  which 
the  Division  is  represented,  to  study  the  problem  of  mental  retardation, 

8,  The  In-San  Tuberculosis  Program.  This  program  has  matured  over 
the  years  and  the  staff  of  specialists  that  has  been  at  work  in  this  field 
has  won  the  credit  for  developing  a program  that  ranks  first  among  all  the 
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states.  (In  1946,  Illinois  ranked  last).  The  rehabilitants  in  this  program 
now  constitute  22%  of  the  total  as  compared  with  a national  average  of  11%, 
This  again  is  the  result  of  team  work  that  involves  the  TB  Associations,  the 
staffs  of  the  3ans,  and  a special  staff  of  the  Division. 

9.  In-Hospital  Program  For  The  ilientallv  111.  iJith  the  fine  co- 
operation of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Superintendents  of  the 
Mental  Hospitals,  our  Division  has  finished  our  first  year  of  pioneering  in  a 
program  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  mental  patients  which  begins 
while  they  are  still  in  mental  institutions.  Our  experience,  checked  against 
the  experience  of  some  other  states  that  are  working  out  similar  programs,  has 
given  us  assurance  that  the  program  is  feasible  and  will  eventually  be  one  of 
our  largest  and  best  contributions  to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program. 

With  a small  nucleus  of  workers  who  are  learning  to  be  specialists 
in  an  untried  field,  we  have  already  succeeded  in  the  rehabilitation  of  280 
mentally  disabled.  The  progress  thus  far  and  the  fine  spirit  of  team-work  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  V.'elfare  personnel,  mental-hospital  staff,  and 
our  own  staff  specially  assigned  to  the  task,  promise  well  for  the  future. 

How  Do  VJe  Publicize  Our  Program 
And  Locate  The  Handicapped 

Some  of  our  clients  are  those  who  have  heard  of  our  services  either 
through  publicity  or  from  friends  or  neighbors  who  have  been  served  by  the 
Division;  some  are  referred  to  us  by  friends  who  are  aware  of  our  services. 
Most  of  them  come  as  referrals  from  other  agencies,  public  and  private,  and 
from  professional  people  such  as  physicians  and  educators.  Our  counselors 
have  made  in  recent  years  a particular  effort  to  reach  the  younger  group  of 
disabled  by  making  contacts  every  year  with  all  the  high  schools  of  the  State, 
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Our  public-relations  section  presents  continuously  to  employers, 
to  labor,  to  the  medical  profession,  to  all  agencies  serving  the  disabled 
(public  assistance  and  public  schools,  for  example)  and  to  the  general  public, 
information  about  the  scope,  purpose,  and  methods  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. Such  information  is  presented  through  all  the  usual  media  of  news 
stories,  lectures,  conferences,  demonstrations,  visual  aids,  exhibits,  and 
brochures. 


VJe  go  further  than  mere  publicity  in  important  areas,  in  that  we 
have  formal  agreements  that  spell  out  our  cooperative  relations  with  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the  Division  of  Services  for  Crippled  Children, 
the  Illinois  State  Employment  Service,  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission, 
United  liine  VJorkers  of  America,  and  the  Veterans  Administration, 


Below  are  some  figures  as  to  sources  of  clients: 


Health  Agencies  

Publicity..., 

Welfare  Agencies,,,,,,., 

Schools 

Other  Public  Agencies,, 

Other ,,,,,e,,c,,«,,,,,o,,?oo«tt,,a,c,,« 


43% 

33% 

8% 

6% 

5% 

5% 


Professional  Growth 


We  have  made  in-service  training  a regular  part  of  our  program.  This 
is  largely  of  two  kinds:  small  conferences,  usually  on  a regional  basis, 
that  concern  current  problems  peculiar  to  the  area  and,  second,  multiple- 
agency  conferences  that  consider  problems  that  are  better  solved  by  inter- 
agency cooperation.  The  general  increase  in  the  number  of  rehabilitations 
during  the  last  eight  years  and  the  increase  in  speed  are  due,  without  doubt, 
to  the  greater  professional  competence  of  the  staff  and  to  the  heightened 
morale  that  comes  from  pride  in  workmanship. 
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Je  also,  when  travel  funds  are  available,  send  key  staff  members 
to  technical  conferences  and  workshops  established  by  the  Federal  Office, 
by  our  group  of  midwestern  states,  by  agencies  for  the  blind,  and  by  such 
cooperating  agencies  as  the  medical  associations,  Veterans  Administration, 
State  Employment  Service,  the  Illinois  Uelfare  Association,  the  Illinois 
Education  Association,  the  Illinois  Tuberculosis  Association,  the  Chicago 
Tuberculosis  Institute,  United  Cerebral  Palsy  of  Illinois,  the  Illinois 
Heart  Association,  the  Chicago  Heart  Association,  and  the  Commission  for 
handicapped  Children, 

The  new  federal  law,  P.L,  565  enacted  in  1954,  provides  federal 
funds  for  grants  to  training  institutions  to  set  up  college  courses  in  the 
field  of  vocational  rehabilitation  to  add  to  the  number  of  trained  workers 
available  and  to  promote  short-term  courses  for  special  training  for  those 
already  in  the  field.  Federal  funds  are  also  available  for  research  in 
methods,  procedures,  and  techniques  that  will  add  to  the  categories  of  the 
severely  disabled  who  can  be  rehabilitated  and  will  improve  the  services 
now  available  to  all  handicapped.  Five  universities  and  colleges  in 
Illinois  and  ten  other  agencies  have  already  entered  into  this  cooperative 
endeavor.  Federal  grants  of  about  $150,000  were  made  to  these  schools  and 
agencies  during  the  fiscal  year. 
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The  Record  In  Figures 
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I* 


II. 


Total  of  handicapped  persons  referred 

to  Division.. 


Status  of  those  referred 

1.  Not  yet  interviewed  (the  waiting  list)....*. 

2,  Actually  handled  by  49  counselors  during 

the  year.... 


20,002 

*(17,763) 

4,243 

*(  2,869) 

15,759 

*(14,894) 

a.  Ineligible 10,817  *H3,404) 

(Unwilling  or  unable  to  accept 
our  services,  obviously  unemploy- 
able, having  no  vocational 
handicap,  having  no  financial 
need). 


b.  Current  active  case  load  on 

6/30/57 7,407  ^ 6,992) 

(Declared  eligible  and  plans 
being  made  or  plans  in 
progress), 

c.  Cases  closed,,.,,,.,,,,,,,,,,..,,,  4,527  *(4,498) 

(1)  Not  rehabilitated,,,.,,  320  *(  359) 

(Plans  failed:  death- 

41%;  non-cooperation- 
12%;  aggravated  dis- 
ability-34%;  disappear- 
ance-9%;  transferred  to 
other  agencies-2%;  other 
reasons-2%). 

(2)  Rehabilitated 4,207  *(4,139) 

* Figures  in  parentheses  are  those  of  previous  fiscal  year 


Comments  On  The  Figures  Above 


1,  The  total  number  successfully  rehabilitated  this  year,  compared  to 
previous  years  - a new  record  set: 


1946  

1952  

049 

1947  

1953  

812 

1948  

1954  

568 

1949  

1955  

406 

1950  

1956  

139 

1951 

1957  . . . , . 

207 
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" . 2.  The  total  number  of  persons  interviewed  shows  nearly  6% 

increase. 


1947  , . . , 

1952  . , . , 

1948  , . , , 

1953  , , . , 

1949  , . . , 

1954  , . , , 

1950  , . . . 

. . , , 12,  722 

1955  . , , . 

1951  , , , , 

1956  . , . . 

. . . . 14,  894 

1957  , , . , 

Assuming  that  the  ineligible  cases  were  interviewed  only  once  - 
which  is  the  minimum  possible,  not  the  actual  situation  - and  that  the  accept- 
ed clients  were  interviewed  only  three  times,  this  means  at  least  an  average  of 
three  interviews  per  counselor  every  working  day,  half  of  which  are  in  the 
clients*  homes,  which  involves  travel. 

The  minimum  factors  in  case  service  are:  initial  interview,  arrang- 

ing for  at  least  one  medical  examination,  planning  with  the  client  for  a job 
objective  suitable  for  him,  helping  client  locate  a suitable  job,  following 
up  to  see  whether  job  placement  is  satisfactory.  Some  other  factors  also 
commonly  involved  are:  planning  medical  service,  providing  psychological 

examinations,  helping  client  plan  for  his  family  through  social  agencies, 
arranging  transportation  to  hospital  or  clinic,  arranging  for  a training 
program  ( training  facility,  maintenance,  supplies),  sympathetic  counseling 
during  training  period  when  special  problems  arise  (illness,  failures  in 
training  courses).  In  addition  to  all  the  above,  the  counselor  has  many 
other  duties  to  perform;  arrangements  with  other  facilities,  establishing 
understanding  relations  with  employers,  speeches  before  other  agencies,  co- 
operative conferences,  and  necessary  paper  work, 

3,  Size  of  active  case  load  shov;s  a significant  increase:  this 

is  the  average  number  of  cases  for  whom  49  counselors  were  working  out  plans 
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any  one  time. 

The  average  per  counselor 

is  151; 

the  average  in  1946 

only  77, 

1946  . 

1952 

1947  . 

4,  020 

1953 

1948  . 

1954 

1949  . 

1955 

1950  . 

1956 

1951  , 

1957 

This  Division  does  not  strive  to  have  merely  a large  case  load,  our 
experience  demonstrates  that  the  optimum  case  load  is  that  to  which  the  coun- 
selor can  give  careful  personal  attention  and  that  which  he  can  keep  moving 
rapidly  toward  successful  job  placements;  our  case  loads,  accordingly  are 
judged  in  the  light  of  competent  service  and  speedy  rehabilitation  rather 
than  mere  size. 


4.  Total  number  of  cases  accepted  for  service  who  were  not  rehab- 
ilitated amount  to  only  320  - just  over  7%;  this  is  one  criterion  of  the 
quality  of  our  work;  such  cases  include  clients  who  died,  became  ill,  lost 
interest  in  the  plan,  or  disappeared  - thus,  in  most  cases,  failure  resulted 
from  causes  beyond  our  control, 

5,  Ineligible  cases  are  due  in  part  to  misunderstanding  of  our 
program  on  the  part  of  citizens  and  referral  agencies.  The  great  increase 
this  year  is  due  to  the  OASI  cases  now  referred  manditorally  without  screen- 
ing by  OASI,  The  Division  is  setting  up  a screening  process  in  the  OASI 
Division  which  ivill  materially  reduce  the  number  of  such  ineligible  referrals 
and  relieving  counselors  of  some  of  this  time-wasting  screening  task.  However, 
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the  new  (1956)  federal  provision  of  mandatory  referral  of  disability-freeze 
cases  will  be  an  added  burden  to  the  Division  and  will  necessitate  added 
staff  and  increased  expenditure;  most  of  the  deficiency  appropriation  for 
this  biennium  was  needed  to  handle  the  problem. 


Total  Declared 


Referred 

Ineliqible 

Percent 

1947 

10,  209 

2,  738 

26.8 

1948 

11,  388 

2,  229 

19.6 

1949 

12,  582 

2,  028 

16.1 

1950 

14,  077 

2,  402 

17. 

1951 

14,  324 

2,  589 

18. 

1952 

13,  554 

2,  032 

14,9 

1953 

12,  958 

1,  529 

11.8 

1954 

13,  127 

1,  630 

12.4 

1955 

14,  027 

1,  635 

11.6 

1956 

17,  763 

3,  404 

19,1 

1957 

20,  002 

10,  817 

54,8 

6.  VJho  are  the  persons  vjhom  we  successfully  rehabilitated? 

a.  Their  average  age  is  35,  (Range  16  - TO) 

b.  Their  educational  level  is  9th  grade.  (Range  0 - 16) 

c.  They  come  from  every  part  of  Illinois.  (Appendix  B) 

d.  Their  handicaps  are  varied  - 


Orthopedic.,,.. 

45% 

Tuberculous, . 

22% 

Hard  of  Hearing,,,., 

8% 

Mentally  111 

7% 

Deaf. 

3% 

Epileptic 

00/ 

O/o 

Blind,, 

00/ 

O/o 

Cardiac..,. 

00/ 

d/O 

Visual, . • o . 

1% 

Mentally  Retarded... 

1% 

All  others. . e ... 0 . 

5% 

itation 


e.  An  average  of  about  2 dependents  benefit  by  each  rehabil- 
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f.  75%  of  them  were  dependent  - partly,  at  least,  - on 
relatives  or  on  public  aid,  the  others  were  living  on  savings,  compensation, 
insurance,  or  were  working  but  would  have  lost  their  jobs  without  our  ser- 
vices; 


g.  Origin  of  disability  - 


Congenital  condition* , 11% 

Employment  accident**,*, 3% 

Other  accident,*,,, 11% 

Disease 75% 

h.  Marital  status  - 

Single,.,. 30% 

Married 55% 

Other. * 15% 

i.  Sex  - 

Male,,.,,.,.,, 56% 

Female, 0 ..,, * 44% 

j.  Race  - 

White,,,,*,,,,,,, <1,9, *,**,*,*,  87% 

Ne  gro,e«,,,,,«**(,,3, ,,,*:**«,  l3/o 


7,  How  well  do  they  do  after  rehabilitation? 

a.  They  secure  jobs  that  cover  all  the  standard  job  classifi- 
cations from  professional  and  semi-professional  vjork  to  un- 
skilled jobs  with  about  the  same  distribution  as  obtains 
among  workers  as  a whole. 


b.  There  is  great  economic  gain  both  to  the  rehabilitant  and 
to  society  when  the  handicapped  are  made  employable.  The 
annual  earnings  of  our  4207  rehabilitants , based  on  their 
starting  wage,  will  amount  to  $10,999,456, 


Considering  the  above  figures  and  counting  the  cost  of  relief  or 
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the  burden  of  dependency,  actual  or  pdtential,  it  is  obvious  that  our  program 
returns  to  society  within  a few  years  (in  tax  money  saved  and  in  increased 
taxes  paid  by  our  employed  clients)  more  than  the  program  costs.  The  average 
cost  of  rehabilitating  these  clients  was  $593  (last  national  figures  available 
(1956)  show  average  cost  of  $676)?  this  cost  occurs  only  once,  the  economic 
and  social  returns  go  on  for  as  many  years  as  the  rehabilitants  work.  Some 
groups  on  ivhich  we  have  exact  figures,  such  as  operators  of  the  vending  stand 
program  for  the  blind,  pay  back  the  cost  of  rehabilitation  in  one  year  through 
federal  income  taxes  alone. 


The  People  VJho  Did  The  Work 
The  Governing  Board 


The  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  composed  of  the  following  members; 

CHAIRMN:  Vera  M,  Binks,  Director,  Department  of  Registration  and  Education 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICER:  Otto  U Bettag,  M,D,,  Director, Department  of  Public  V.'e  If  are 


MEMBERS:  Vernon  L,  Nickell,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

Stillman  Stanard,  Director,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Roland  R,  Cross,  M,D, , Director,  Department  of  Public  Health 
Roy  F,  Cummins,  Director,  Department  of  Labor 
VJilliam  Neidhardt,  2933  North  Spaulding  Avenue,  Chicago  18 
Vilillard  Ice,  1937  Bates  ^ivenue,  Springfield 
Edward  H,  Jenison,  Paris 

Mrs,  VJilliam  J,  Stratton,  437  Vine  Street,  Morris 

Charles  M,  Thompson,  Dean, College  of  Commerce,  University  of  Illinois 


The  Division  Staff 


In  order  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Division,  a professional 
staff  has  been  built  up,  composed  of  people  with  specialized  training  and 
experience.  The  State  Office  in  the  new  State  Office  Building,  Springfield 
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is  manned  by  the  State  Supervisor,  and  nine  Chiefs  of  sections.  The  nine 
sections  are : 

Financial  and  Office  Operations,  in  charge  of  office  procedure, 
supplies,  accounting,  and  statistics. 


Guidance,  Training  and  Placement,  with  the  task  of  developing 
skillful  counseling  procedures,  of  setting  up  training 
programs  and  discovering  training  facilities  needed  for  the 
handicapped  and  planning  techniques  for  job  finding  and 
job  placement. 


Physical  Restoration,  with  supervision  over  all  medical  and 
hospital  problems. 


Public  Information,  in  charge  of  the  program  of  acquainting  the 
public  with  the  services  available  to  the  handicapped, 


Case»»work  Techniques  and  Policies,  with  supervision  of  all  case 
work  policies,  procedures,  and  techniques. 


Special  Services,  with  the  task  of  setting  up  and  supervising 
programs  for  the  deaf,  hard  of  hearing,  epileptics,  horaebound, 
paraplegic,  veterans,  and  United  Mine  Uorkers, 


Services  for  the  Blind.  Illinois  is  one  of  15  States  in  which 
rehabilitation  services  for  the  blind  are  included  in  the 
general  vocational  rehabilitation  agency. 


Services  for  the  Tuberculous  and  for  the  Mentally  111,  with  direc- 
tion of  state-wide  rehabilitation  programs  in  the  TB  Sans  and 
in  the  mental  hospitals. 


OASI  Disability  Freeze,  renders  assistance  to  Illinois  disabled 
who  may  be  eligible  for  the  “freeze"  benefits,  (Page  six). 


Administrative  Organization 


For  administrative  purposes  the  state  is  divided  into  four  regions: 
Chicago,  Northern,  Central  and  Southern.  Each  down-state  region  has  a Regional 
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Supervisor  and  seven  to  twelve  district  counselors;  the  Supervisor  of  the 
Chicago  region  is  also  the  Assistant  State  Supervisor.  (See  Appendix  C for 
office  locations). 


The  Specialist  Staff 

In  addition  to  the  regular  staff,  there  is  also  a specialist  staff 
composed  of:  Medical  Consultants;  a Psychiatric  Consultant;  Medical  Social 

Worker;  Psychiatric  Social  Worker;  two  Psychologists;  special  advisors  and 
consultants  for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing,  for  the  tubercu- 
lous, for  the  epileptic,  and  for  the  mentally  ill. 

Professional  Advisory  Committee 

Since  much  of  the  work  of  the  Division  has  to  do  with  medical, 
surgical  and  psychiatric  services,  the  Division  uses  the  best  technical 
advice  that  is  available  through  the  services  of  its  Professional  Advisory 
Committees,  representing  leaders  in  all  the  areas  of  medical  service. 

Other  Staff  Information 

Of  our  staff,  45%  are  disabled,  21%  are  rehabilitants  of  the 
Division,  25%  are  veterans.  Average  tenure  is  7 years;  the  range  for  present 
staff  is  from  6 months  to  21  years. 
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APPENDIX  A 


EXPENDITURES  AND  SOURCE  OF  MOr^Y 


a.  By  ledger  categories 


TOTAL 

f 

Administration 

f 

t 

Guidance 
1 and 

Placement 

1 

Services 

1 

t 

Clients 

1 

Salaries  ' 

t 

t 

t 

1 

f 

t 

Prof,  ’ 

$ 371, 

281 

’$ 

46,  443 

•$ 

324,  838 

•$ 

Clerical  ’ 

202, 

496 

t 

1 

58,  808 

1 

1 

143,  688 

t 

t 

Travel  ’ 

59, 

874 

t 

t 

7,  546 

1 

1 

52,  328 

1 

t 

Communications  ’ 

14, 

776 

t 

1 

3,  437 

1 

t 

11,  339 

t 

t 

Supplies  ' 

21, 

456 

t 

1 

9,  445 

t 

1 

12,  Oil 

t 

t 

Publicity  ' 

2, 

130 

t 

t 

2,  130 

t 

1 

— 

t 

t 

Rent  ' 

17. 

928 

1 

1 

— 

t 

t 

17,  920 

t 

t 

Office  tiaint.  ’ 

18. 

390 

1 

» 

7,  649 

t 

t 

10,  741 

t 

1 

Office  Equipment  ' 

10, 

845 

1 

1 

6,  897 

t 

t 

3,  948 

t 

1 

Diagnoses  * 

139, 

645 

t 

1 

1 

t 

t 

t 

139, 

645 

f.ied. , Surgical  ’ 

331, 

661 

f 

f 

f 

1 

t 

t 

331, 

661 

Hospitalization  ' 

277, 

195 

f 

t 

t 

1 

1 

f 

277, 

195 

Appliances  * 

241, 

520 

t 

1 

t 

t 

1 

t 

241, 

520 

Tuition  ’ 

445, 

431 

I 

I 

1 

t 

t 

t 

445, 

431 

Maintenance  &■  ’ 

! 

f 

t 

travel  (clients)  ' 

300, 

369 

! 

f 

1 

t 

t 

t 

300, 

369 

Occup.  Tools  ' 

21, 

242 

1 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

21, 

242 

Vending  Stands  ' 

18, 

823 

t 

f 

I 

t 

1 

t 

18, 

823 

TOTALS  ' 

$ 2,  495, 

062 

142,  355 

’$ 

576,  821 

1,  775, 

88t 

TOTALS  last  year  ' 

$ 2,  093, 

209 

127,  714 

’$ 

526,  855 

1,  438, 

640 

(Of  the 

total  increase 

, 84% 

was  in  services 

to  clients). 

In  addition  to  above  expenditures  a total  of  $152,749,67  was  spent  for  the  OASI 
program  administered  by  the  Division  with  100%  Federal  funds. 
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b.  Federal  - State  Expenditures 

STATE $ 957,  605 

FEDERAL $ 1,  537,  457 

TOTAL $ 2,  495,  062 


In  above  tables  - 

ADMINISTRATION  includes  all  salaries,  travel,  rent,  office  supplies 
that  are  prorated  to  such  persons  and  to  such  vjork  as  ^ not  deal  directly  with 

clients.  The  State  Supervisor*s  salary  and  travel  are  examples  of  such  items. 

GUIDANCE  and  PLACEfiErTT  includes  all  salaries,  travel,  rent,  office 
expense  prorated  to  such  persons  and  to  such  work  as  deal  directly  with  our  clients 
the  salary,  travel,  office  rent  and  office  supplies  of  our  field  counselors  are 
examples  of  such  items. 

SERVICES  TO  CLIETmTS  includes  the  cost  of  all  services  that  are  rendered 
directly  to  the  clients  as  part  of  their  rehabilitation  process,  such  as  medical 
care,  hospitalization,  surgery,  vocational  training,  subsistence  while  training. 


J.PPENDIX  B 


rehabilitants  by  counties 


1957 

1948-57 

1957 

194S-57 

aDAi’E 

69 

638 

LIVINGSTON 

8 

71 

ALEXANDER  

1 

62 

LCG;iN 

21 

122 

bond 

6 

76 

McDonough 

19 

111 

BOONE  

9 

36 

McHENRY 

15 

103 

BROVJN 

5 

33 

licLEAN 

60 

647 

bureau  

13 

120 

M/iCON 

254 

1933 

CALHOUN  

3 

19 

MACOUPIN  

37 

281 

CARROLL 

7 

60 

liADISON 

123 

837 

CASS 

13 

125 

MARION  

27 

178 

CHA11PAIGN 

101 

933 

KiARSHALL 

4 

48 

CHRISTIAN  

57 

292 

MASON 

4 

56 

CLARK  

8 

54 

Ma.SSaC 

4 

58 

CLaY 

9 

39 

MENARD 

10 

66 

CLINTON 

8 

83 

IffiRCER  

4 

50 

COLES  

32 

318 

MONROE  

6 

25 

COOK 

1459 

13,382 

MONTGQiERY 

21 

195 

CRAWFORD  

7 

63 

MORGAN  

59 

562 

CU14BERLAND 

6 

44 

MOULTiUE 

15 

103 

DeKALB  

18 

107 

ogle 

26 

96 

DeWITT  

8 

109 

PEORIA  

114 

997 

DOUGLAS  

11 

66 

PERRY 

5 

70 

DUPAGE  

22 

276 

PIATT  

10 

U9 

EDGAR  

14 

155 

pike 

44 

352 

EDWARDS  

7 

22 

POPE 

2 

19 

EFFINGHA14 

10 

76 

PULASKI  

4 

25 

FAYETTE  

9 

90 

PUTNA14 

2 

24 

FORD 

6 

55 

RA14D0LPH 

7 

80 

FRANKLIN  

19 

263 

RICHLAND  

9 

40 

FULTON 

15 

228 

RCCK  ISLAND  

60 

668 

GALLATIN  

8 

29 

ST.  CLAIR  

56 

749 

GREENE  

44 

31s 

SALINE  

23 

279 

GRUNDY  

3 

54 

SANGA140N 

227 

1785 

HAi^lILTON — 

3 

36 

SCHUYLER  

5 

54 

HANCOCK  

10 

75 

SCOTT 

23 

281 

HARDIN  

2 

27 

SHELBY  

75 

672 

HENDERSON 

1 

37 

STARK  

3 

28 

henry  

11 

157 

STEPHENSON  

38 

344 

IROQUOIS 

12 

121 

TAZEWELL  

45 

249 

JACKSON 

40 

231 

union 

5 

51 

J/iSPER 

5 

28 

VERMILION  

38 

487 

JEFFERSON 

17 

139 

WAB/lSH 

2 

30 

JERSEY  

8 

71 

WARiiEN 

20 

177 

JoDAVIESS  

U 

76 

WASHINGTON 

5 

36 

JOHNSON 

1 

18 

WAYNE  

4 

66 

KANE 

49 

447 

imiTE 

6 

51 

KANKAKEE  

75 

890 

WHITESIDE  

14 

146 

KENDALL  

2 

32 

WILL 

38 

544 

KNOX 

44 

382 

WILLIAiiSON 

14 

175 

lake 

30 

290 

WINNEBAGO  

190 

829 

LASALLE  

UVJRENCE 

lee 

46 

9 

13 

386 

34 

87 

WOODFORD 

3 

70 

TOTAL 


4,207  36,858 
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APPENDIX  C 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICES 


STATE  OFFICE;  Room  400  State  Office  Building,  Springfield 


Professional  Staff  « 26 
Clerical  Staff  - 41 


(Includes  11  OASI  program) 
(Includes  14  OASI  program) 


CHICAGO  REGIONAL  and  DISTRICT  OFFICE:  160  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  1 


Counties  covered:  Cook,  Lake 

NORTHERN  REGIONAL  and  DISTRICT  OFFICE;  201  Morris  Building,  Joliet 

Professional  Staff  - 6 

Clerical  Staff  - 4 

Counties  covered:  DuPage,  Grundy,  Kane,  Kendall,  McHenry,  Will 

DISTRICT  OFFICES 

KANKAKEE;  215  Marycrest  Plaza  - 1 Professional,  1 Clerical 

Counties  covered:  Ford,  Iroquois,  Kankakee,  Livingston 

LaSALLE:  306  Medical  Arts  Building  - 1 Professional,  1 Clerical 

Counties  covered:  Bureau,  LaSalle,  Lee,  Putnam 

ROCKFORD;  310  Nu-State  Building  - 2 Professional,  2 Clerical 

Counties  covered:  Boone,  Carroll,  DeKalb,  JoDaviess,  Ogle, 

Stephenson,  Winnebago 

ROCK  ISLAND:  421  Safety  Building  - 1 Professional,  1 Clerical 

Counties  covered:  Henry,  Mercer,  Rock  Island,  V/hiteside 

CENTRAL  REGIONAL  and  DISTRICT  OFFICE;  211  Professional  Building, Jacksonville 

Professional  Staff  - 2 
Clerical  Staff  - 2 

Counties  covered:  Macoupin,  Menard,  Morgan 

DISTRICT  OFFICES 

BLOOMINGTON:  502  Corn  Belt  Bank  Building  - 1 Professional,  1 Clerical 


Professional  Staff 
Clerical  Staff 


38 

25 


(Includes  7 OASI  program) 
(Includes  4 OASI  program) 


Counties  covered:  DeWitt,  Logan,  McLean,  Woodford 


APPENDIX  C 


page  2 


CHAMPAIGN:  315  Lincoln  Building  - 1 Professional!  1 Clerical 

Counties  covered;  Champaign,  Douglas,  Edgar,  Vermilion 
DECATUR:  436  Standard  Office  Building  - 1 Professional,  2 Clerical 


Counties  covered:  Macon,  Moultrie,  Piatt 

GALESBURG:  210  People’s  Building  - 1 Professional,  1 Clerical 

Counties  covered:  Fulton,  Henderson,  Knox,  Mason,  Uarren 

PEORIA  2:  1107  Lehmann  Building  - 2 Professional,  2 Clerical 

Counties  covered;  Marshall,  Peoria,  Stark,  Tazewell 

QUINCY:  204  Vi.C.U,  Building  - 2 Professional,  2 Clerical 

Counties  covered:  Adams,  Brown,  Calhoun,  Cass,  Greene , Hancock, 

Jersey,  McDonough,  Pike,  Schuyler,  Scott 


SPRINGFIELD:  Room  400  State  Office  Bldg.,  - 2 Professional,  2 Clerical 
County  covered:  Sangamon 

SOOTHERN  REGIONAL  and  DISTRICT  OFFICE:  915^  Broadway,  Mt.  Vernon 


Professional  Staff  - 2 

Clerical  Staff  - 1 


Counties  covered;  Clay,  Edwards,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Marion,  Richland, 

VJayne,  VJabash 


DISTRICT  OFFICES 

ALTON:  310  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  1 Professional,  2 Clerical 

Counties  covered:  Bond,  Madison 

CARBONDALE;  220*/^  Ues*  Main  Street  - 2 Professional,  1 Clerical 
Counties  covered:  Alexander,  Franklin,  Jackson,  Perry, 

Pulaski,  Union 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS:  525  Murphy  Building  - I Professional,  1 Clerical 

Counties  covered : Clinton , Monroe , Randolph , St. Clair ,vJashington 

HARRISBURG:  Harrisburg  National  Bank  Bldg,,  - 1 Professional,  1 Clerical 

Counties  covered:  Gallatin,  Hardin,  Johnson,  Massac,  Pope, 

Saline,  White,  Williamson 

fJATTOON;  117  N.  15th  Street  - 1 Professional,  1 Clerical 

Counties  covered:  Clark,  Coles,  Crawford,  Cumberland, 

Jasper,  Lawrence 

SHELBYVILLE:  Sparks  Building  - 1 Professional,  1 Clerical 

Counties  covered:  Christian,  Effingham,  Fayette,  Montgomery, 

Shelby 
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